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BEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE WOURS DEMAND, 
AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND —Cowper. 


























THE INVALID. 


NINE-TENTHS OF THE LAW. 
CHAPTER XXXI.—SECRET SERVICE. 


Restless thoughts, that, like a deadly swarm 
Of hornets armed . . . . rush on me thronging. 
—Milton, 
AMONG the outdoor servants who remained at 
the Goshen when Mr. Brownlow left it was old 
Geoffrey Archer, who held the post of ‘“ cow-man.” 
He would fain have followed his master, but Mr. 
No. 1480,—star 8, 1880. 
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Brownlow refused, in deference to Mr. Chamberlain’s 
wish, to allow him to do so. Geoffrey had no reason, 
apart from his attachment to his late employer, to 
regret the change in his position. He lived as before 
in the comfortable cottage which he had so long 
occupied; his pay was as good as ever, and his 
work, if anything, less severe. Mr. Chamberlain 
knew that the farm servants had been well treated 
by Mr. Brownlow, and was unwilling to come behind 
him in anything. Geoffrey was a sensible and trust- 
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worthy servant, and though he had said that he 
should not take any interest in his duties if he were 
transferred with the farm, yet he was too conscientious 
not to do his best for his employer when the transfer 
had been made. Mr. Chamberlain gave him the 
oversight of his horses and stock, which was an im- 
portant charge, as there were some valuable young 
colts and one or two brood mares to be looked after. 
Geoffrey always beeame attached to the animals 
under his charge, no matter to whom they belonged, 
and soon began to take a pride in these rare speci- 
mens—these beauties, as he called them—and watehed 
over them with almost as much sclicitude as if they 
had been his own children. 

It happened one evening, about the time of the 
conversation recorded in our last chapter, that old 
Geoffrey, going his rounds before locking up, ob- 
served that Sultan, from some cause or other, did 
not appear to be in his usual health. His coat was 
‘‘ staring,’”’ as he called it; he refused his corn, and 
showed unmistakable symptoms of being out of sorts. 
Mr. Chamberlain was immediately summoned and a 
consultation was held. The horse was valuable, 
besides being a great favourite, and the steward 
thought he had better send at once to Nobottle for 
a veterinary surgeon. But Geoffrey did not approve 
of that: there was no ‘ vet.’’ worth consulting at 
Nobottle in his opinion: it was late to send so far 
that night, and the symptoms were not at present 
such as to render it necessary. 

‘‘Sultan is worth a lot of money,” said Chamberlain. 
‘‘ Goff would be better than nobody.” 

Archer persisted in his opinion. ‘‘There’s a better 
man than him within reach,” he said. ‘No need to 
send to Nobottle while Mr. Brownlow is at hand. 
There’s not a man in all the county knows more about 
cattle and horses than he does. I should send up to 
him if I was you. He’d come in a minute.” 

‘*T should not like to ask him,” said the steward. 

‘‘T'll ask him,” said Geoffrey; ‘‘he wouldn’t want 
asking if he knew of it. He’s fond of horses for their 
own sake, and always ready to do any one a good 
turn, and you in particular.” 

‘‘ Why me in particular?’ Chamberlain asked, 
turning very red and wishing the next moment that 
he had not spoken. 

** Well, I needn’t say why; I can’t say why; but 
so itis. We all know that. So let me send one of 
the boys to him with a message. I’d go myself, only 
I may be of use here.” 

‘“No,” said Chamberlain, decidedly. ‘I won’t 
ask Mr. Brownlow. If there should be any need for 
it, I'll send to Goff at Nobottle. I won’t be under 
an obligation to Mr. Brow—to anybody.” 

As the poor animal did not seem very bad, and, 
but for his great value would not have caused them 
any anxiety, Mr. Chamberlain left the stable, giving 
Geoffrey Archer orders to look in upon his patient 
from time to time, and if there should be any aggra- 
vation of the symptoms, to let him know it. 

‘Lookin from time to time!” said Geoffrey, when 
his master was gone; “ that’s very likely. I shan’t 
leave the poor horse to-night. Not I. And as for 
Goff, why I know as much about hosses myself as 
that there young fellow only just set up. I wish 
Mr. Brownlow could see the horse, that I do; and 
he’d come in a moment if he knew there was any 
occasion.” 

Geoffrey kept watch in the stable till after midnight. 
At that time he fancied the horse was getting more 
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OF THE LAW. 
uneasy, and breathing with difficulty. 


The lights 
were out in Mr. Chamberlain’s house, but he had a 
great mind to knock his master up; only he did not 
think the steward knew any more about horses than 
himself; perhaps not so much. 

“‘T would give anything,”’ he murmured, “if Mr. 


Brownlow could have a look at my poor horse. Poor 
thing! he’s getting worse every minute, I do think. 
I'll send my wife up to Windy Gorse to tell him how 
we are situated. I won’t ask him to come; but I'll 
just let him know how the caseis. There can’t be no 
harm in that.’ 

Mrs. Arche. was sitting up, ready to wait upon 
her husband, in case he should want anything for the 
horse or for himself; and wrapping her shawl over 
her head, set off at a brisk trot for Windy Gorse. 
A watch-dog in the yard announced her approach 
long before she reached the house, and Mr. Brownlow 
himself opened the window of his chamber and 
asked who was there. She quickly told her errand. 

“One of Mr. Chamberlain’s horses is taken bad,”’ 
she said. ‘‘ He’s worth a lot of money, too.” 

‘‘T’m sorry to hear that,’”’ said Brownlow. 
Mr. Chamberlain send for me?” 

‘““No. My husband sent me to tell you, that’s 
all.’ 

“‘T’ll come this moment,”’ said Brownlow—“ as soon 
as I can slip my things on. Then Mr. Chamberlain 
did not send for me himself?” 

‘‘No. My husband said as his master was not to 
know anything about it. And I wasn’t to ask you 
to come, neither. I was to be very particular about 
that.” 

‘¢ What, then?” 

‘‘T was to tell you as the horse was very bad, that’s 
all; and then you could do as you thought well.” 

“All right,”” Mr. Brownlow answered. ‘‘ Don’t 
say a word about it to any one, then. I'll be with 
you in two minutes.” 

“‘T wish Chamberlain had sent for me himself,” 
he said to his wife as he was dressing hastily ; ‘‘ but 
the next best thing will be if I can do him a real 
service without his knowing it.” 

Mrs. Brownlow quite agreed with him in that. 

‘Shut the dog up as you go through the yard,” 
she said ; ‘‘there’s no one awake in the house but 
you and me; it’s better not to disturb others.” 

‘‘ What if I were to take Michael with me?” said 
her husband. ‘‘ He knows all about the new-fangled 
remedies, and might be very useful if he would go.” 

‘Of course he would go,” she answered, “ and 
without saying a word to any one. You might make 
him promise that. Oh, yes, take him with you; it 
will be better for every reason.” 

Mrs. Brownlow rose in haste, and, wrapping her- 
self up, went to her son’s bedroom and told him what 
had occurred. 

Michael was a little impatient at first when he heard 
that his father was going at that time of night to look 
at one of Chamberlain’s horses. Chamberlain’s horse, 
he said, might take its chance, and Chamberlain witli 
it, before he would stir hand or foot for either of 
them. But his mother’s gentle words soon prevailed, 
and he resolved that, if his father must go, he would 
go with him. As for keeping it secret, he was quite 
ready to promise that; he should be half-ashamed, 
for his part, he said, to let any one know it; it would 
seem so soft. 

‘¢ Well, well, Michael,’? Mrs. Brownlow answered, 
‘“‘T would rather any son of mine were soft.than hard 
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in that way. You'll do what you can for the poor 
beast, won’t you?” 

“Tf I do it will be for the poor beast’s sake, not 
for his owner’s. What horse is it, I wonder?” 

‘‘T don’t know; a valuable horse, worth a lot of 
money, Mrs. Archer said.” 

‘‘T hope it’s not—” he was going to say ‘‘Sultan,” 
but checked himself. He hastened to get ready, 
however, and with an eager hand selected some drugs 
from his chemical store, and waited for his father on 
the staircase. 

‘“You are ready first, Michael!’ said his father, 
well pleased. 

“What horse is it?” Michael asked, as they left 
the house. 

“T suppose it’s Sultan.” 

“Let us make haste,’”’ said Michael. 

“Yes; but I am not quite so young as you are. I 
can’t run on at that rate.”’ 

“T did not know I was running,” said Michael, 
slackening speed. 

They found the patient in a critical state; but Mr. 
Brownlow, from long experience, was able to say at 
once what ought to be done, and he and Archer and 
Michael, having put their heads together, resolved 
upon a method of treatment which, fortunately, 
owing to Michael’s forethought in bringing drugs 
with him, they were able to carry out without delay. 
It was a question whether they ought not to call up 
Mr. Chamberlain; but Archer objected. The horse 
was under his charge, he said; he would take all 
the responsibility ; he had more confidence in Mr. 
Brownlow than in his master. Time was precious; 
and while the question was still under discussion 
Michael had prepared his drench. It was given at 
once, and other remedies applied, and then they all 
three sat down and waited. Before an hour had 
passed Sultan was evidently easier, and when day- 
light began to creep over the hill-tops he was in a 
satisfactory state of convalescence. Mr. Brownlow 
and his son then took their leave. Before they had 
gone a hundred yards they heard Mr. Chamberlain’s 
voice calling from his bedroom window to Archer to 
know how Sultan was going on. 

“ Better,’”? was the answer; ‘‘no fear for him 
now;” and then the casement was closed, and all 
was still. 

“Tl tell you what, though,” said Brownlow to his 
son, stopping suddenly; ‘‘we have forgotten one 
thing.” 

“ What's that ?” 

“We ought to have told Archer not to let Mr. 
Chamberlain know that we have had anything to do 
with this recovery.” 

“ He does not mean to.” 

“Yes; but he will. When he sees how pleased 
the steward is to find his valuable horse all right 
again, he will be sure to tell him that he has to thank 
us for it, and that will spoil all.” 

“What does it signify? He did not know how 
bad the horse was.” 

“Archer will tell him that also. Sultan is a 
valuable animal. Chamberlain expects to make a 
lot of money by him. His daughter, too, is very 
fond of him. Archer will be sure to tell Eva.” 

Michael had been thinking of that. He hardly 
knew whether he wished Eva to be told or not. He 
was glad to have rendered Eva a service, though it 
was only to her horse, her gentlemanly horse, who 
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felt more kindly towards her as a consequence of 
having done so. Onthe whole he thought he would 
rather she should not be told of it at present—it was 
such a trifle; so they went back to speak to Archer. 
It was well that they did so, if they wished their 
secret kept, for the man had fully resolved to tell 
Mr. Chamberlain, as soon as he should see him, how 
kind Mr. Brownlow and Michael had been, and “if 
that did not make both his ears tingle he did not 
know what would.” 

“T don’t want to make him tingle,” Brownlow 
urged. ‘‘There has been too much of that already. 
Nobody must know that we have been here to-night. 
Promise me that, Archer!” 

‘‘T couldn’t promise, Mr. Brownlow; I really 
couldn’t. I shouldn’t keep my promise if Idid. I 
must tell Mr. Chamberlain this: and I only wish you 
could be here to see how he looks.” 

‘*T insist upon it that you do nothing of the kind.” 

‘¢ And Miss Chamberlain; she is so fond of Sultan. 
If she had known how bad he was she would have 
been out of her bed to watch by him, though she’s 
not very well herself just now. To see her petting 
and fondling of him, bringing him bread off her own 
table, and kissing his nose before she mounts for a 
canter, is quite a spectacle. .Why if she knowed as 
Mr. Michael had been here, doctoring of him and 
saving his life, she’d maybe want to do the same by 
him—for Sultan’s sake.” 

Michael felt his face glow with pleasure, though 
the last three words jarred a little upon his nerves, 
He did not want Miss Chamberlain to be fond of him 
or to kiss his nose *‘ for Sultan’s sake,” and thought 
it better to second his father’s request that the service 
he had rendered should be kept secret. Archer gave 
way at last. 

‘‘ Well, sir,’’ he said, with a movement of his fore- 
finger towards his forehead, ‘‘if them’s your orders 
you must be obeyed. You’re my master; leastways 
always has been; and I’m bound to do as you bids 
me, but it will be the hardest job as ever you set me, 
long as I have been in your service; that it will.” 

‘‘ Never mind, Archer; you’ll do it, won’t you?” 

‘Yes, sir, I will; but—” 

‘“‘ No buts.” 

‘“‘T won’t tell nobody, sir; there!” 


CHAPTER XXXII.—MISGIVINGS, 


He harms himself who plans another’s ill, 
And evil counsels plague their authors still. 
—Hesiod, 


“T can’t think what is the matter with Mr. Brown- 
low,’”’ said the steward, to his wife, three or four 
weeks after the adventure with Sultan just described ; 
‘¢‘T have met him several times lately, and he never 
stops to speak to me as he used to do. I wonder 
whether he has taken fresh offence at anything? But 
if that were the case I suppose he would be more 
particularly civil instead of the contrary.” 

‘‘T don’t know, I’m sure,’’ Mrs. Chamberlain re- 
plied, in an absent manner. 

“The last three Sundays, instead of waiting in the 
churchyard to shake hands with me in public, and 
making himself a nuisance by his officiousness, he 
has either walked off at once or waited in his pew 
till I was gone, as if determined to avoid me. You 
must have noticed that?” 

‘* You don’t object to it, Isuppose ?” said his wife ; 
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son, goes or stays with him. You used to complain 


of his waylaying you.” 

‘So I did; and I am very glad to be rid of his 
attentions now, but I don’t understand why he should 
go to the other extreme.” 

‘‘ Perhaps he found out that you did not like it.” 

‘‘He must have discovered that long ago. I believe 
he did it on purpose to annoy me.” 

‘‘Then he shows his good sense now by acting 
differently. I dare say his wife has been talking to 
him.” 

‘‘T dare say she has,’”’ said Chamberlain to him- 
self, grimly; ‘‘ nothing more likely.” 

But, according to his own experience, such “ talk- 
ing to’”’ would not have conduced to greater mildness 
and amiability of temper on the husband’s part, but 
rather the contrary. 

‘‘Mrs. Brownlow has behaved very nicely on the 
whole,’ Mrs. Chamberlain said. ‘She quite under- 
stood how we were situated, and did not seem to 
think we could have done otherwise than we did. I 
have no doubt she was as vexed as any one to leave 
the house, but she gave it up with a good grace at 
last, and showed her sense. I felt sorry for her, 
though, of course, we had a right to come here.” 

‘‘ And here we are,” said Chamberlain. ‘ But I 
don’t know that we are much the better for it, after 
all. Where is Eva?” 

‘* Eva is gone to bed; she did not seem quite so 
well this afternoon. I wonder what is the matter 
with the child.” 

‘* Has the doctor been again ?”’ 

‘‘Yes. He says she is feverish. She has never 
been well, not really well, since a week or two after 
we came here. It was staying in that dreadful house 
at Rushy Pastures that laid the foundation of it, I 
believe. Seven weeks we had to stay there, because 
there was no one to see after the workmen here; and 
you were living in clover at Thickthorn all the time. 
Eva might well suffer.” 

‘‘She was very well when she came to the Grange,” 
Mr. Chamberlain answered, roughly. 

‘‘She may have seemed so, but 1 don’t think she 
was. She gets very thin. Mr. Andrews says we 
ought to take her away somewhere for change of 
air. 

Mrs. Chamberlain looked round her at the hand- 
some room in which she was sitting, with its painted 
walls and elegant furniture. It had cost a great deal 
of money, and beyond the pleasure of shopping, and 
the anticipation she had indulged of receiving com- 
pany there, and holding up her head and being on 
visiting terms with the neighbouring gentry, it had 
yielded her but little satisfaction hitherto. Mr. 
Chamberlain’s remark about not being much better 
for the change was but an echo of her own thoughts, 
to which, in her impatience, she had already, on more 
than one occasion, given expression. Her aspirations 
after a higher position had not been gratified, but had 
on the contrary exposed her to many mortifications. 
People were civil to her, but they did not call 
upon her. Some of them accepted her invitations 
and excused themselves afterwards. Others came, 
and invited her in return, but the people she wanted 
to know were not asked to meet her, and she did not 
get on as she had hoped to do. She went fashionably 
attired, and had a servant in livery to drive her out 
when she made calls. Davey found plenty to do in 
the garden now, and had never been allowed to 
mount the coach-box, still less to ride as attendant, 
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sincethe disgraceful exhibition of himself on Bop, when 
Arthur Neville saw him. There was indeed nothing 
wanting, externally, to Mrs. Chamberlain’s establish- 
ment, for the steward’s position was a lucrative one, 
and the squire’s absence gave him many legitimate 
advantages. But the only people to whom their ad- 
vances were acceptable were the same who had been 
on a familiar footing with them before their removal 
to a grander house. Even these, she suspected, while 
accepting her hospitality (if such it could be called, 
seeing that her chief motive was display) ridiculed 
her pretensions, and were rather pleased than other- 
wise to witness her failure. 

Mrs. Chamberlain had begun already to complain 
of her unneighbourly neighbours, though she still 
hoped that in course of time they would come round. 
She did not care much about it for herself, she said; 
she did not want society; she could be happy and 
satisfied anywhere. She laid herself out for Eva’s 
sake. Eva ought to have good opportunities. She 
was their only child; her father would be able to do 
well for her; it was only right that she should have 
good introductions and move in a proper sphere and 
circle of society. 

It was a natural ambition for a mother, if nota 
very wise one. But even if Mrs. Chamberlain had 
been more successful in her introductions Eva would 
not now have been in a condition to profit by them. 
She had been healthy and strong while at Windy 
Gorse; but here she was continually ailing. Mrs. 
Chamberlain herself did not feel as hearty and well 
as usual ; that was not to be wondered at, considering 
the worry and annoyance she had undergone; but 
Eva had had two or three little indispositions and 
could not shake them off. Before she had quite 
recovered from one, another followed; and the warm 
weather, to which they had all looked forward as a 
means to render her well and strong again, had only 
made her feel more languid and depressed. She had 
grown very thin, and yet it was difficult to say what 
was the matter with her. The summer was now far 
advanced, and Eva Chamberlain, at the moment of 
which we are speaking, was suffering from another 
of her feverish colds, caught, no one could tell how. 
Mrs. Chamberlain had been as careful of her as it 
was possible, not allowing her to leave the house 
when the weather was at all damp, nor even to sit 
near an open window. 

‘‘ There’s nothing but worry and trouble, I think,” 
said Mr. Chamberlain, as he sat down to his supper 
alone, Eva being in bed and her mother waiting 
upon her. He was thinking of his own sprained 
ankle, which had taken a long while to cure, and 
was not quite sound yet, and of sundry other incon- 
veniences which had lately overtaken him. These, 
however, were but trifles compared with the anxiety 
which now oppressed him. Eva was as the apple of 
his eye, the joy of his heart. It was for Eva’s sake 
alone that he had agreed to his wife’s proposal to 
take Brownlow’s house from him, in spite of the 
odium which he was sure to bring upon himself by 
such a measure. He did not want grand society for 
himself. He enjoyed the company of his equals 
much more, and would have been quite contented 
with the distinction which his office as Squire 
Neville-Thornton’s steward gave him among the 
tenantry and townsfolk. He had never forgotten 
Mr. Brownlow’s remark about the vineyard of 
Naboth ; his conscience was ill at ease, and he asso- 
ciated the late occupant of the Goshen in some way 
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or other with all his troubles, if he did not look 
upon him as the direct cause of them. 

He sat moodily over his supper for a long time, 
yet ate but little; he lighted a cigar after it, but it 
went out before it was half consumed, and it was late 
before he limped upstairs to bed, looking into Eva’s 
room to see how she was getting on, and receiving a 
whispered warning not to disturb her. Eva was not 
much better, if at all. Mrs. Chamberlain meant to 
remain with her a little longer, and he must go to 
his-room alone. He felt very dull and unhappy, but 
it did not prevent him from sleeping soundly; and 
when he woke the next morning, a little before his 
customary hour, he was dismayed to find that he was 
still alone, and that Mrs. Chamberlain had not been 
in her room all night. 

His fears were relieved when she at length ap- 
peared. Eva had passed a quiet night, and Mrs. 
Chamberlain herself had had some sleep. When 
Mr. Andrews came, he was able to confirm the favour- 
able report, though he still expressed his uneasiness 
at the character of Miss Chamberlain’s illness, and 
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urged them to give her change of air as soon as she 
should be able to travel. 

‘‘Have you not observed,” he said, “that Mrs. 
Brownlow’s daughter, who, when she lived here was 
delicate and often ailing, is now much better and 
stronger? This is a sheltered spot, and ought, one 
would think, to be much more congenial to one not 
naturally strong than Windy Gorse; but it is damp 
and relaxing; and, besides, there’s no accounting for 
these things. What suits one constitution does not 
suit another. I should advise you to give your 
daughter a month or six weeks at the seaside in 
some bracing air before the winter sets in.” 

Mr. Chamberlain resolved that he would do so, 
and began at once to consider which of the watering- 
places on the coast would be most suitable and most 
convenient ; but Mr. Andrews told him there was no 
need to decide upon anything immediately. They 
were a long way from the sea, and Miss Chamberlain 
would not be able to undertake a fatiguing journey 
for some time to come. She must be kept quiet, and 
they must wait with patience, for the present. 
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ee RAVERTY has rendered good service 

to the cause both of history and literature by 
rescuing from obscure recesses many valuable gems 
of Asiatic thought and poetry. He has presented 
before his readers a new aspect of human nature in 
his selection of Afghan poetry, with its interesting 
biographical notices.* The printed literature of 
Afghanistan is meagre, and he has done well in 
exploring its manuscript treasures. 

This work of Major Raverty is specially deserving 
of perusal at the present time, when important poli- 
tical events are directing the attention of the civilised 
world to the wild and warlike tribes, who, though 
fallen from their former eminence, were at one time 
masters of North India and South Persia, and for cen- 
turies held the master hand in Upper India. The tomb 
of the conqueror Ibrahim still casts a shade of the past 
over the dreary plain of Delhi, once echoing to the 
Pathan war-cry. The Afghans, like the Swiss or High- 
landers, were a simple people, but with a consider- 
able refinement of thought among some of them. 
Their bards were really ‘philosophers in sheep- 
skins.” The remote valleys of Kabul yielded some 
of the noblest specimens of abstract thought and 
poetic beauty, as this book shows. 

Major Raverty gives a brief and interesting sketch 
of the Sufi system, which has spread over the plains 
of Persia down to India, under the form of Vedant- 
ism, and tinged, under the name of Mysticism, the 
theology of Europe in the Middle Ages. But we 
have no intention of discussing the whole subject of 
Oriental thought and literature, and we give the fol- 
lowing as specimens of the style and subject of the 
poetry of the Afghans. 

Khushhal Khan, a warrior as well as poet (born 
1613), chief of the Khattak tribe, gives the follow- 
ing estimate of the Afghan character :— 





.* Selections from the Poetry of the Afghans from the sixteenth to the 
nineteenth century, with notices of the different authors, and remarks 
on the mystic doctrine and poetry of the Sufis, by Major Raverty. New 
4nd cheaper Edition, 1867, Williams and Norgate. 
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‘¢ There is no deliverance in any thing, save the sword : 
Afghans, who nourish any other idea than this, are lest, 
indeed. 


The Afghans are far superior to the Mughals at the sword, 
Were but the Afghans, in intellect, a little discreet. 


If the different tribes would but support each other, 
Kings would have to bow down in prostration before them. 


But whether it be concord or strife, or folly or wisdom, 
The affairs of every one are in the hands of the Almighty. 


Let us see what the Afridis, Mohmands, and Shinwaris will do; 
For the Mughals are now lying encamped at Nangrahar. 


I alone amongst the Afghans, grieve for our honour and 
renown ; 


Whilst the Yusufzis, at their ease, are tilling their fields. 


They who now act so dishonourably, and so shamelessly, 
Will, hereafter, the upshot of their own acts perceive. 


In my poor judgment, death is more preferable than life, 
When existence can no longer, with honour, be enjoyed. 

* . * * * 
Verily, the Afghans are deficient in sense and understanding— 
They are the tail-cut curs of the butchers’ slaughter-house. 


They have played away dominion for the gold of the Mughals; 
And they lust after the offices that the Mughals can give. 


Though the camel, with its lading, hath entered their dwelling, 
They are first taken up with stealing the bell from its neck. 


Khushhal Khan, like all Orientals, is severe on 
women :— 


‘¢ All woman-kind are of intellect deficient ; 
And the voluntary causes of all life’s ills. 


Thou mayst be straight and even with them ; 
But they are crooked and wayward with thee. 


Do them a thousand benefits and services ; 
Yet, at a single word, their hearts sulky grow. 
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They become poison unto thee, and kill thee— 
They, whom thou deemest a healing balm. 


They have no fidelity in their composition : 
They are, naturally, unto perfidiousness prone. 


Created, indeed, in the figure of mankind ; 
But, in reality, with no humanity in them, 


They make thee out culpable, on a slight offence ; 
But they cannot be wrong, however great their sins. 


The more crossness borne, the more petulant they ; 
The more whims brooked, the more capricious they grow. 


In all things they are fickle and changeable : 
Tame in tongue, but untamable in heart. 


They are beautiful in person, from head to foot ; 
But are like unto the wily serpent within. 


Say no more about them, O Khushhal ! 
It would be better had they never existed ! ” 


In refreshing contrast to the materialistic philo- 
sophy of the present day, which would reduce Deity to 
some natural force like electricity and gravitation, all 
Moslem poetry bears distinct recognition of the per- 
sonality and power of God. The following verses 
are from one of the earliest Afghan poets, Mabd-ur- 
Rahman :— 


‘* The dominion of Solomon, for a thousand years, 
Equalleth not an hour’s devotion, in this world. 


One breath, in remembrance of the Deity, is more inestimable 
Than the whole wealth of the universe, in this world. 


They have found advantage and emolument in it, 
Who occupied themselves in piety, in this world. 


If there be any blessing, truly, it is that of devotion : 
Consider that there is no greater good, in this world. 


If there be any toils and troubles, verily they are religion’s : 
No other labours and trials are of avail, in this world. 


All, all is transitory, and perisheth, save the Almighty, 

Whether it be pleasure, or whether it be beauty, in this world. 
* . * * * 

Who is there can supply food unto all creatures ? 

Yet He, unto all created things, is the giver of daily bread. 


That which He can perform, none else can accomplish : 
All the most powerful are impotent before His omnipotence. 


He hath founded the house of stone in the midst of the waters, 
In which He hath given, unto fire, security and protection. 


The earth hath bowed down its head in His adoration ; 

And the firmament is bent over in the worship of Him. 
* * * * * 

No one hath discovered the extent of His omniscience— 

His knowledge and perception such a boundless ocean is. 


Neither doth any one bear likeness or similitude unto Him, 
Nor doth He bear likeness er similitude unto any one. 


With Him there is neither deficiency, detriment, nor decline ; 
He is wholly without defect, without decline or deterioration, 
He hath neither simile nor similitude, nor hath He place : 
He is without semblanee, without comparison, without abode. 
From all form, structure, or configuration, He is exempt ; 
Yet all figure, lineament, and formation from Him proceed. 
No one beholdeth Him with his eyes, nor can He be looked 
upon ; 
And yet, ineffable and inscrutable, He is manifest to all. 





If any one should say, He cannot be seen, verily, He cannot: 
And should He so say, He is, in truth, apparent unto all. 


Without doubt and without distrust, consider Him immacn. 
late 
In all things soever, of which people are hard of belief. 


No one hath lauded Him equal unto His just deserts ; 
Neither hath any one sufficiently resounded His praise. 


Out of the thousands of His excellencies and His perfections, 
Deem not that one by Rahman hath been adequately ex. 
pressed.” 


The Afghans are fond of proverbial sayings, which 


are introduced in their poetry :— 


‘* Though the bat hideth himself from the light of the sun, 
In what manner doth the sun sustain injury therefrom ? 


’Tis the nature of dogs to howl at the sight of the moon ; 
And thus, by their yelping, bring disgrace on themselves, 
* * 


* * * 


However tortuously the snake moveth about, 
It proceedeth straight enough unto its hole. 


Awaken from the sleep of thoughtlessness ; 
For pleasant existence is every moment passing away ! 


Relentless death will not pass any man over— 
Time by time, all creation will pass away ! 
* * * * * 


The faithlessness of the world hath become manifest unto me; 
Therefore, through the word ‘‘ friendship” I have drawn my 
pen. 


Like as when fire reacheth brushwood, and it ceaseth to be; 
So with absence’s pangs—they last only for a few short days,” 


These Sufis knew well the uselessness of mere cere- 


monies :— 


** Tho’ a person dash his head against the ground a thousand 
times, 
Or by his fastings should bring his navel and spine together; 


Until coupled with the desire of acting with virtue and good- 
ness, 
His adorations and devotions are all impositions and lies. 


The way of whose tongue is one, and the path of his heart 
another, 
Let his very vitals be mangled and lacerated by the knife ! 


Externally the serpent is handsome and symmetrically formed; 
But internally is with uncleanness and with venom filled.” 


The vanity of the world is pictured very gra- 


phically :— 


‘¢ He who placeth any hope upon the fabric of this world 
Embarketh on a tour of the ocean in a paper boat, 
* * * * * 


When the soul hath deserted his body, 
His family weep and bewail his loss. 


For an hour or so, they mourn over him ; 
Then the poor creatures grow calm again. 
* * * * * 


On the return home from the grave 
The heirs share and carry the effects away. 
* * * * * 
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The world, verily, is like a running stream, 
Upon which no impression can remain. 
* * * * * 


Like as the wind cometh and passeth by, 
So rolleth away the course of time !” 
* * * * © 


O thou, who pridest thyself on the plenitude of the world’s 
wealth ! 


Howis it that the condition of thy forefathers restraineth thee 
not ? 


Their obvious existence than that of the flowers hath been 
less ; 


Place then no reliance upon the mere phantasies of the world. 


What is it to thee, though the face of the earth be broad ? 
But three yards in its bosom is all thy portion thereof. 


Since beneath the earth’s surface thy abode is appointed, 
Fruitlessly upon it thou buildest thy mansions and thy courts,” 


We conclude with a specimen of devout poetry by 
Khwajah Muhammad, a bard of the Bangakh tribe, 
illustrious in bygone days, from a peasant of which 
the Nawabs of Farrukhabad sprung. Hare is the 
hymn :— 


* From all ills shield Thou me, O God, my Pyutector ! 
For, save Thee there is none other my Protector ! 


Unto Thee I have intrusted the affairs of both worlds : 
Of all things, both of faith and country, Thou art the Pro- 
tector ! 


The flesh and the devil, alas! waylay me everywhere : 
I have no means of escape, save through Thee, O Protector ! 


Of the world’s calamities and woes I shall have no dread ; 
Since everywhere Thou art my shield from ill, O Protector ! 


When I draw near unto Thee, go Thou before, O my guide ! 
Fer on this road I have no other friend but Thee, O Protector : 


Every morn I cry unto Thee: with Thee I for union yearn { 
Then, one morn, accept the prayer of my heart, O Protecter . 


Upon sinful Khwajah Muhammad Thy love bestow, 
That he may ever praise and call upon Thy name, O Protects. , ’ 
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As an example of the personal and historical 
matter with which Major Raverty enlivens his literary 
stores, we give the following touching incident, re- 
called to his recollection by the poetry of Khwajah 
Muhammad :— 


Little did I imagine, whilst stationed in the Punjab a few 
years since, when I was penning the notes for this short notice 
of a poet of the tribe, that I should behold the last of the 
Nawabs, escorted by a party of my own regiment, conducted, 
on foot, with fetters on his legs, through the streets of Nassick, 
in Western India (where I then was stationed in command of a 
detachment), on his way to undergo perpetual banishment at 
Mecca, for the share he took in the massacre at Farrukhabad, 
during the late rebellion in India. He had been serstenced to 
death, but his punishment was commuted to perpetual exile in 
any place he might select. He chose Mecca in Arabia, where, 
I have since heard, he subsists on alms. I spoke a few words 
to the wretched man at Nassick, the first he had heard in kind- 
ness, he said, for many long days. He appeared to be anything 
“wat what one might expect, from all that has been proved 
wainst him. He was rather fair, slightly made, and about 
thirty years of age. To mo he appeared very wretched and 
heartbroken. He was only an Afghan in name: the centuries 
of admixture of Indian blood, by intermarriage with the people 
of the country, had left little of the Afghan blood remaining. 


There is no reason why the Afghans may not 
yet become loyal allies and fast friends of the English. 
The Scottish Highlanders, and the Welsh also, once 
bore what seemed inextinguishable hatred to the 
Anglo-Saxon race. But the power of Christianity 
breaks down all barriers and makes men brethren. 
The story of Dilawar Khan, a noted robber chief, 
representative of a family of Khattak bards and 
warriors, is a typical instance of what might be. 
When Diléwar Khan became a Christian he loved 
the people through whom he received the truth. At 
Lumsden Sahib’s request he joined the famous 
Corps of Guides, in which he rose to be Subadar 
major, served with distinction at Delhi, and lost his 
life in carrying out a confidential mission with which 
the Governor-General entrusted him. With men 
like Lawrence or Mayo as rulers, and like Edwardes or 
Lumsden as commanders, and with the country epen to 
Christian missions, Afghanistan may yet become a 
strength instead of a weakness to the Indian Empire. 








THE TROUBLES 


OF A CHINAMAN. 


BY JULES VERNE. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


It left Kin-Fo in a more 
Wang’s courage, it 


H ERE was a dilemma! 
critical position than ever. 
was true, had failed him at the last, and nothing was 


to be apprehended from him. But had he not 
deputed his commission to an avowed Tai-ping who 
would murder him without the least scruple? And 
was not that Tai-ping in possession of a document 
that would protect him from punishment? More- 
over, had he not 50,000 dollars to gain by the trans- 
action ? 
: Kin-Fo stamped his foot in vexation, and mut- 
ered, 

‘Enough of this business; it must be settled 
somehow.” 


—OFF AGAIN, 


Handing Wang’s letter to Craig and Fry, he asked 
them whether they had anything to suggest. 

They inquired whether the paper he had given to 
Wang specified the 25th as being the limit provided 
for the execution of the contract. 

‘‘No; I left Wang to fill up the document with 
the date at his discretion. This rascal Lao-Shen is 
free to act just when he pleases; he has no stipula- 
tion about time to bind him.” 

‘‘But the policy,” said Craig and Fry, “‘ expires 
on the 30th. He is sure to know enough to make 
him understand that he has nothing to gain if he 
delays the act an hour beyond that. No; he will 
finish his business before that day, or leave it alone.” 
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There was not much tv be said in answer to this, | active part, he had retired beyond the Great Wall 


but Kin-Fo paced up and down the room uneasily. 
‘*' We must find this Lao-Shen. 


to the north, into the district around the Gulf of 
Be he where he | Leao-Tong, an inlet of the Gulf of Pe-Chi-Li. 


Tho 


may, we must get at him. The letter I gave Wang | government had not made terms with him in tho 
must be redeemed; at all hazards, at any cost, it | same way as it had with many others of the insurgent 





leaders, but had winked at his re- 
treating beyond the Imperial frontier, 
when he found himself at liberty to 
adopt the congenial profession of a 
highwayman. Altogether he was a 
man whose qualifications for the office 
for which Wang had engaged him 
could not be disputed. 

A little closer investigation soon 
brought it further to light that Lao- 
Shen had quite recently been seen in 
the neighbourhood of Foo-Ning, a 
small port on the Gulf of Leao-Tong, 
and thither Kin-Fo made up his mind 
to hasten without delay. At least ho 
would be on the track of the man ho 
sought. 

First of all, however, he must go 
to La-oo and inform her of his deci- 
sion. Her grief was pitiable. With 
tears streaming from her eyes, sho 
besought him to keep as far as possible 
out of the reach of a man hired to be 
his assassin. Let him leave China 
altogether. Madness to go near Lao- 
Shen; better go to the remotest corner 
of the earth. 

As well as he could, Kin-Fo con- 
soled her; he explained that there 
was no quarter of the world where 
he could endure to feel that his life 
was at the disposal of a mercenary 
rascal; it was his determination to 
follow the fellow up, and to find him 
out; he was going to put a stop to the 
bargain; he was going to get back 
that unlucky paper, and he should 
succeed ; he would soon be back again 
in Peking; he would be back before 
the day appointed for the Court mourn- 








ON THE PEI-HO. 


must be redeemed; even if I pay the 50,000 dollars 
for it, I must have it.” 

‘*Of course, if you can,” assented Craig. 

“Tf I can? I must, I will!” cried Kin-Fo, 
getting more and more excited; ‘‘ am I to suffer dis- 
appointment after disappointment?” 

And again he paced the room rapidly. 

‘‘T am off again!” he said, after a few minutes. 

‘« At your service, sir,”’ replied the men. 

“‘T am off! You, gentlemen, do as you please; 
but I start at once.” 

‘We attend you, of course,” answered both Craig 
and Fry with one breath. 

‘* As you like,” Kin-Fo repeated. 

‘We should be failing entirely in our duty to our 
‘employers if we were to permit you to travel alone.” 
‘‘ Well, then,” said Kin-Fo, ‘no time to lose.” 

It was not very likely that it would prove at all a 
difficult matter to discover Lao-Shen. He was a 
notorious character, and very few inquiries were 
enough to elicit the information that after the sup- 
pression of the rebellion in which he had taken an 





ing came to anend. And he finished 
by exclaiming, 

‘How fortunate for us that our 
marriage has been delayed this little while! How 
dreadful for you, while my life hangs thus in the 
balance, to be my wife!” 

‘“ No, no, indeed,” answered La-oo, sadly ; ‘if only 
I had been your wife I could have claimed the right 
of going where you go, and being with you in every 
hour of danger.” 

‘‘Far better otherwise,” said Kin-Fo; “I had 
rather face a thousand perils, and die a thousand 
deaths, than bring you into jeopardy.” 

La-oo wept still more bitterly. A tear rose to the 
eye of Kin-Fo himself, and saying “ farewell,” he 
tore himself from her embrace. 

The same morning saw the party back again at 
Tong-Choo. Soon repined very sorrowfully at being 
again disturbed in the rest he was ever seeking; he 
thought himself the unluckiest of mortals. But there 
was no help for it. 

What now should be the lineof action? This was 
the next question to be decided. There was the 
choice of going by land or by water. To go by land 
would take them through a country which under the 
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circumstances was especially perilous, although had 
they been going no farther than the Great Wall, 
they would have been tempted to run the risk. But 
the port of Foo-Ning, whither they were on their 
way, was far to the east, and if only a vessel could 
be found to convey them, they would really save time 
by going by sea. The passage ought only to take a 
few days. Kin-Fo set about inquiring, and had the 
satisfaction of learning that a ship on its way to Foo- 
Ning was at that very time lying at the mouth of the 
Pei-Ho, and which, if he took one of the fast river- 
boats down the stream, there was no doubt he would 
be able to catch. He would be sure to find accom- 
modation for his party on board. 

Craig and Fry begged for an houv’s grace; they 
obtained the permission, which was granted with 
some reluctance, and made use of the time in pur- 
chasing a great variety of apparatus for saving life 
in case of shipwreck ; they bought old-fashioned life- 
belts, and unwilling to let their charge incur the 
slightest risk that precaution could anticipate, they 
bought the recently-invented floating- 
costume of Captain Boyton. 

Every preparation was hurried on, 
and it was still quite early in the after- 
noon of the 26th, when they all went 
on board the Pei-tang, one of the 
little river steamers that ply along the 
Pei-Ho. The river winds so much 
thet the distance between Tong-Choo 
and the river-mouth is as nearly as 
possible double the length of a straight 
line drawn from point to point; its 
banks are artificial, and the channel 
isconsequently deep enough to accom- 
modate vessels of considerable burden, 
so that the traffic is more important 
than that of the other line, which lies 
at a little distance almost parallel. 

The swift little craft glided between 
the buoys that marked out the channel, 
beating up the yellow waters with her 
paddles, and filling theirrigation-canals 
with a gentle swell. Tho lofty pagoda 
on the outskirts of the town was soon 
passed, and, owing to a sharp curve 
in the stream, soon out of sight. Al- 
though subject to tide, the river had 
no great width ; along its shores sandy 
downs alternated with woody thickets ; 
the villages of Matao, He-Si-Vo, Nan- 
Tsai, and Yang-Tsoon had grown 
up upon its banks, between which 
pleasant hamlets nestled in prolific 
orchards. : 

Ere long Tien-Tsin came in sight. 
Some delay occurred in consequence 
of the east bridge having to be opened 
for their passage, and because it was 
a matter of some difficulty for the 
steamer to thread her way through 
the crowd of ships that filled the har- 
bour. The captain seemed not to 
have the slightest compunction in cut- 
ting deliberately through the moorings of some of 
the small craft that were lying at anchor, and letting 
them go adrift; contributing to aggravate the con- 
fusion which, had there been a harbour-master in 


the place, must have feirly driven him out of his 
senses, 








Craig and his colleague made a point throughout 
the passage of never stirring an inch from the place 
of duty. They felt a heavier responsibility now 
brought upon them by the change of circumstances. 
It was no longer from Wang, whom they knew well 
enough to recognise at a glance, that they had to 
defend their charge; it was from Lao-Shen, a despe- 
rate Tai-ping, a man they had never seen, who might 
be in disguise among the passengers, ready at any 
moment to perpetrate his murderous act. Could 
they be too vigilant? ‘They scarcely allowed them- 
selves time to eat; when should they be able to find 
time to sleep? 

Soon was all in a flutter, but his disquietude arose 
from a’together a different cause; the prospect of a 
sea-voyaye thoroughly upset him, and, although the 
water in the river was perfectly smooth, the nearer 
the steamboat approached the gulf, the more livid 
did his countenance become. 

“‘Then you have never been on the sea?” said 
Craig to him. 





FISHING WITH CORMORANTS, 


‘“‘ Never,” he replied. 
** You don’t seem to think you will like it,” added 


Fry. 


‘*T don’t like it at all.” 
‘‘You must keep your head up,”’ said Craig. 
‘“‘ And your mouth shut,” continued Fry. 
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The poor fellow looked as if he had not the least 
objection to keep his mouth shut, but he cast one of 
those lugubrious glances at the widening waters 
which often betray beforehand the dread of sea- 
sickness. He made no reply, but found a place as 
near the middle of the boat as he could. 

By this time the character of the river scenery had 
somewhat changed. The right-hand bank was con- 
siderably higher than the left, which was low, and 
beaten by a light surf. Beyond it lay extensive 
fields of sorghum, maize, wheat, and millet, bearing 
witness to the travellers that China, with her mil- 
lions to feed, cannot afford to leave an acre of her 
soil untilled. The land everywhere was inter- 
sected by canals for irrigation, and machines 
made of bamboos, were erected to pump up the 
water, and diffuse it in all directions. Here and 
there, close to yellow-clay cottages, were some 
orchards that could boast of apples which would be 
no disgrace to the plains of Normandy. Along the 
shore, too, might be seen numbers of men fishing 
with cormorants, the birds plunging into the water 
at a sign from their owner, and reappearing with a 
fish, which a ring round the neck prevented them 
from swallowing. Ducks, crows, magpies, and spar- 
row-hawks, startled by the snorting of the steam- 
boats, rose very frequently from the lanky grass. 

But although the shores were singularly quiet, 
the traffic on the river was enormous. Vessels of 
all kinds were ever running up and down the 
channel. There were war-junks, with their batteries 
covered by a concave roof, some worked by a double 
row of oars and some by paddle-wheels moved by 
hand; there were excise-junks, with two masts, 
decorated at the prow and stern respectively with 


the heads and tails of fantastic animals; merchant- | 


junks of large tonnage, which, laden with the richest 
products of the country, brave the typhoons of the 
neighbouring seas ; passenger-junks, rowed or towed, 
according to the tide, used by such as needed not to 
hurry; and pleasure-junks, used as yachts by man- 
darins, with little boats in tow. 
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Besides these, there were sampans of every kind, 
with sails of plaited rushes, literally, as their name 
signifies, composed of ‘ three planks,” the smallest 
of them being worked by women, who often had 
infants on their backs; occasionally, too, there were 
the huge wood-rafis, the produce of the wood- 
cutters of Manchuria, veritable floating villages, 
with huts erected and gardens laid out upon their 
upper surface. 

The villages on the banks were not numerous; 
there could hardly be twenty altogether between Tien- 
Tsin and Takoo, at the mouth of the river. Occa- 
sionally, the smoke issuing from great brick-kilns 
would mingle with the vapour from the Pei-tang, 
and for a few moments obscure the atmosphere, and 
towards evening some tall white masses, arranged 
very symmetrically, loomed through the twilight, 
which proved to be salt from the neighbouring 
mines. 

In this arid and melancholy district, described by 
M. de Beauvoir as “all sand and salt, dust and 
ashes,” lies the estuary of the Pei-Ho. 

Before sunrise the little steamer had reached 
Takoo. Here were the ruins of the northern and 
southern forts that were taken in 1860 by the allied 
army of England and France, when General Collineau 
on the 24th of August made his grand attack, tho 
gunboats forcing the entrance of the river. A 
narrow strip, now scarcely occupied at all, was con- 
ceded to the French, and there may still be seen the 
monument erected over the bodies of the officers aud 
men who fell upon that occasion. 

Unable to cross the bar of the river, the Pei-tang 
had to land her passengers at Takoo. It was a 
town of considerable imporfance, and would be found 
capable of a large development, if only the man- 
darins would permit a railway to be laid down. 

The ship bound for Foo-Ning was to sail that day, 
so that no time would be lost. The vessel was 


| named the Sam-Yep; and Kin-Fo, finding nothing to 
| detain him on shore, hailed a sampan, and went on 
| board at once. 





SCOTTISH CHARACTERISTICS. 


IV.—SOME VARIETIES OF SCOTTISH SUPERSTITION, 


is scarcely possible to take up the life of any 
member of the great Scottish family without 


[* 
instantly being made aware of the strong tendency to 


superstitious fancy which governs almost all orders 
of life, however learned or illiterate. We see it in the 


life of Sir David Brewster. His daughter, Mrs. Gor- 
don, tells us how, in his early days, the love and fear 
of the superstitious surrounded the home of the future 
great philosopher. Behind his father’s house at 
Jedburgh, was a little cottage, and, as we are speak- 
ing of a period nearly a century ago, it is not a cause 
for wonder that only a gable of it is standing now ; 
in Sir David’s childhood it was shaded by a favourite 
apple-tree, and within it lived David’s old nurse. The 
delight of the future author of the charming volume on 
Natural Magic was to spend his winter evenings with 
the old woman, whose memory appears to have beenan 
amazing repository of stories of ghosts and goblins. 
The old lady’s narrations usually so infiltrated the 





quit her easy-chair and cosey fire and convey the 
shuddering child or children across the garden home, 
with her apron thrown over their heads; and Mrs. 
Gordon tells us that the recollection of the old apple- 
tree and the fascination of the old stories of the 
ancient woman were so vivid upon her father in his 
old age, that he himself pleaded guilty to suffering 
from superstitious fears even through the maturest 
years of manhood. Perhaps many writers, like Sir 
David Brewster and Sir Walter Scott, who have 
written elaborate works to show how groundless are 
superstitious fears, have been impelled to the task by 
a strong sense of the hold which superstitious ideas 
had upon them ; few can doubt that this was the caso 
with the healthy-minded Sir Walter. It is more 
remarkable to find that Mrs. Somerville—the 
illustrious mathematician and great scientific expo- 
sitor—was the subject of the same fears. Speaking o! 
her childhood, she says, ‘‘I was very fond of ghost 


imagination of her young auditor that she had to | and witch stories, both of which were believed in by 
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most of the common people and many of the better 
educated. I heard an old naval officer say that he 
never opened his eyes after he wasin bed; I asked 
him why, and he replied, ‘For fear I should see 
something!’ Now I did not actually believe in either 
ghosts or witches, but yet, when alone in the dead of 
the night, I have been seized with a dread of I know 
not what. Few people will now understand me if I 
say I was eerie, a Scotch expression for superstitious 
awe. I have been struck, on reading the life of the 
late Sir David Brewster, with the influence the 
superstitions of the age and country had on both 
learned and unlearned. Sir David was one of the 
greatest philosophers of the day ; he was only a year 
younger than 1; we were both born in Jedburgh, 
and both were influenced by the superstitions of our 
age and country in asimilar manner, for he confessed 
that, although he did not believe in ghosts, he was 
erie when sitting up ata late hour in a lone house 
that was haunted. Thisis a totally different thing 
from believing in spirit-rapping, which I scorn.” 

But, of these distinguished names in science, Hugh 
Miller, in his ‘‘ Schools and Schoolmasters,”’ gives an 
instance from his childhood which seems to rank hint 
amongst veritable ghost-seers. He gives a remi- 
niscence from his earliest childhood of that night 
when, in the wild and fatal tempest, his father went 
down at sea. His mother had just received a cheerful 
letter from the father, so that there were no fore- 
bodings in the dwelling. She was sitting, plying 
her cheerful needle by the household fire; the door 
had been left unfastened, and she sent little Hugh to 
shut it; it was in the twilight. ‘A grey haze,” he 
says, ‘‘ was spreading a neutral tint of dimness over 
distant objects, but left the near ones comparatively 
distinct, when I saw at the open door, within less 
than a yard of my breast, as plainly as I ever saw 
anything, a dissevered hand and arm stretched to- 
wards me—hand and arm were apparently those 
of a female ; they bore a livid and sodden appearance, 
and directly fronting me, where the body ought to 
have been, there was only a blank transparent space, 
through which I could see the dim forms of the 
objects beyond. I was fearfully startled, and ran 
shrieking to my mother, telling what I had seen; 
and the house-girl, whom she next sent to shut the 
door, apparently affected by my terror, also returned 
frightened, and said that she too had seen the wo- 
man’s hand.” 

Hugh Miller says, ‘“‘ I communicate the story as it 
lies fixed in my memory, without attempting to 
explain it. The coincidence with the probable time of 
ny father’s death seems at least curious.” 

We mention these illustrations without any especial 
comment upon the instances, but for the purpose of 
remarking that this hard-headed Scotch mind which 
seems so naturally allied to mathematics and the 
logic of facts, is especially metaphysical and mystical; 
the love of the mysterious is inherent among the 
people, and, among thinkers, a fondness for dealing 
with the occult causes of things seems generally to 
pervade the mind. Even now, Dr. Rogers says, 
“Spectres have not altogether left the scene, and 
although those apparitions which do appear are 
generally detected, and found to possess flesh and 
blood, they testify to a general prevalence, a terror of 
and faith in ghostly visitations among the people.” 

_ He mentions how a friend of his own was return- 
ing late on a summer evening to his residence 
at Earlston from the vicinity of Montrose. The 
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road led through a piece of unfrequented moorland, 
a solitary waste. The night was oppressively hot; 
the course was up hill. To relieve himself a little he 
threw open his vest, enclosing his head in a light- 
coloured handkerchief, raising his hat aloft upon 
his cane. On a sudden a figure started from the 
footpath and disappeared amidst a forest of whins. 
The traveller appears to have been a little terrified 
himself. Approaching the spot where the figure 
seemed to be concealed, he called out, ‘‘ Who is 
there?”? Then came the immediate reply, “ I’m— 
I’m—I’'m a weaver frae Gallashiels ; but och, man! 
I’m glad to hear you speak, for ye were an awfu’ 
like sicht comin’ ower the hill; I thocht ye were a 
ghaist, an’ I were amaist feared oot o’ my judg- 
ment!” 

No doubt many a ghost has as natural a solution 
or dissolution ; but such stories do not the less tend 
to show a characteristic of the national mind. In 
his very interesting, but now rare, book on ‘ Scot- 
land, Social and Domestic,” Dr. Rogers has collected 
a number of instances ; some of them were personal 
and household alarms arising from simple causes, but 
there are many also to which he does not furnish 
any explanation, and some of them of a quite recent 
occurrence. In the University of St. Andrews a 
custom obtains that, on the death of a professor, inti- 
mation of the event is conveyed by messenger to the 
other members of the institution. In 1842 an aged 
professor was very ill, and his decease was expected 
daily. One of his colleagues sat down to his usual 
evening devotions with his household. His wife was 
reading a portion of Scripture when, watch in hand, 
the professor asked her whether it was not precisely 
half-past nine. The lady, taking out her watch, 
answered that it was. When the service was con- 
cluded, the professor explained that at the time he 
had interrupted the reading he had seen his ailing 
colleague, who had signalled him an adieu. He felt 
satisfied his friend had then expired, Not long after 
a messenger arrived, reporting that Dr. H. had died 
that evening at half-past nine. 

Scotch writers classify apparitions into four orders. 
This alone shows the prevalence amongst them of 
superstitious ideas. There are the wraith, the tute- 
lary spirit, the genie, and the unrested ghost. There 
is a singular story connected with the death of Mungo 
Park on his second great African expedition. His 
sister, Mrs. Thomson, lived with her husband on their 
farm of Myreton, among the Ochils. She had re- 
ceived a letter from her brother, expressing his hope 
that he would shortly return home, and saying that 
she would not be likely to hear from him again until 
she saw him on his return. Shortly after this she 
wasin bed; she fancied she heard a horse’s feet on 
the road before her window. Sitting up in bed, she 
instantly saw her brother, the great traveller, open 
the door and walk towards her in his usual attire. 
She expressed her delight, sprang up from bed, 
stretched out her arms to embrace him, and only 
folded them over her own breast. By the dim light 
she could still only believe that he had stepped aside, 
that he was, perhaps, joking with her; and while 
she was upbraiding him for retreating from her, her 
husband came into the room and assured her of her 
delusion. This was the last that was heard of Mungo 
Park; the date of his death is unknown. Mrs. 
Thomson is described as a shrewd, intelligent woman, 
not at all inclined to superstition, but she always 
believed that his death took place at the time when 
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she imagined he had returned to her at Myreton. 
Such stories as these hover over all Scotland, and 
seem to interlace themselves with the histories of all 
her families. We apprehend that very extraordi- 
nary man, John Leyden, great scholar, extensive tra- 
veller, enthusiast, and exquisite poet, gives not only 
his own experience, but also that of many another 
member of his Scottish kindred, when, in his 
‘‘ Scenes of Infancy,’’ he says:— 


‘¢ The woodland’s sombre shade that peasants fear, 
The haunted mountain streams that murmur near, 
The antique tombstone and the churchyard green, 
Seemed to unite me with the world unseen ; 








Oft when the eastern moon rose darkly red 

I heard the viewless paces of the dead, 

Heard in the breeze the wandering spirits sigh, 
Or airy skirts unseen that rustled by.” 


Mental eminence and independence, or extensive 
attainments, seem to be no protection against this 
mystical charm of ghostly influence; and even the | 
metaphysical strength of Scottish thought seems to | 
assure us of the relation of the mind to occult subjects 
of investigation. Hugh Miller, to whom we have 





already referred, gives to us, in the twenty-fifth 
chapter of his ‘‘ Scenes and Legends of the North of 
Scotland,”’ a long succession of ghostly tales which | 
infiltrated, and, no doubt, formed, his young imagi- 
nation as they floated round his early home. 

The superstitions of Scotland vary according to the 
region; there is a difference between Lowland and 
Highland superstitions ; between the superstitions of 
the Scottish fishermen and the Scottish shepherds. It 
is true of other countries, besides Scotland, that the 
superstitions of a district live longest among its | 
fishermen. The profession of the fisherman naturally | 
inclines him to superstition ; life with him is always | 
especially uncertain ; there is a wide province for the | 
imagination, for the ominous dream and the warning | 
vision, the wandering death-light and the threatening | 
spectre ; superstition seems natural to precariousness | 
and peril. Hence, usually the fishing village is 
especially full of stories and legends; almost every 
disaster is set in a framework of the supernatural. 
Then the fisherman’s life is isolated; even in his | 
marriage he must have a wife not selected from the | 
family of the cotter or mechanic; he must have a girl 
who can bait lines and repair nets, and who can help 
him to sell his fish ; a girl of his own class; so there 
is no infusion of new ideas, the same legendary life 
runs on from generation to generation. But the 
Highlands were the especial home of superstitions, 
although, even when Dr. Johnson visited the Western 


| had lived.” 
| quence to die decently. 





Isles, he thought they were wearing away. 

At the commencement of the present century, 
Mrs. Grant, of Laggan, wrote her charming, | 
thoughtful, and eloquent essays on the supersti- | 
tions of the Highlands; and although she very 
beautifully attempted to elucidate the natural causes 
of these superstitions, and to expostulate with them, 
she certainly dealt with them in no merely sceptical or 
flippant spirit, while her volumes contain many tender 
illustrations of the hold which the heart had on the 
life of the world tocome. Thus we read how common 
it was for survivors to give conditional messages to 
their departing friends by the passing spirit; there 
was akind of ritual of decorous departure. ‘‘ Nothing 
was more common,” says Mrs. Grant, ‘‘ than to take 


/and he found a stranger at the door. 
| tonished to find, in such a night, any person in 90 





a solemn leave of old people as if they were going 
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on a journey, and pretty much in the same terms: 
‘If you are permitted, tell my dear brother that 
I have merely endured tha world since he left 
it, and that I have been very kind to every 
creature he used to cherish, for his sake.’ [ 
have heard, indeed,’’ continues Mrs. Grant, “a per- 
son of a very enlightened mind seriously give a 
message to an aged person to deliver to a child hoe 
had lost not long before, which she as seriously 
promised to deliver, with the wonted condition, if she 
was permitted.” We read in these same essays, 
written amidst the people to whom they refer, of a 
man remarkable for filial affection, who continued 
single that he might sedulously attend to the comfort 


'of his mother and watch her declining years with 
| reverent care. 
| the members of the family, his brothers and sisters— 
| they were all married before the father’s death—and 


On her birthday he always collected 


at the conclusion of the family feast he always pro- 
posed a reverent toast, the substance of which was, 
‘‘ An easy and decorous departure to my mother.” 
How this toast would shock and shake the nerves of 
fashionable delicacy! how the cynic would sneer at 
it, and almost mis-translate it! but it was not thought 
an unnatural thing, it was received with great 
applause, and the old lady always replied in nearly 
the same terms, that ‘‘ God had always been good to 
her, and she hoped she should die as decently as she 
It was thought of the utmost conse- 


We read Mrs. Grant’s ‘“‘Essays and Letters from the 


| Mountains ” until we almost wish that the knowledge 
| of books and science, the learning of so many things 


by rote, the remoteness of nature and of the influences 
of nature, had not deprived us of that singular sense 
of a pleasant familiarity with the dead which those 
papers delineate; when auspicious forms came to 
comfort the mourner or to suggest useful hints on the 
conduct of life, and when the want—the deadly and 
wretched want—of some object beyond what earth 
affords to stimulate or satisfy was responded to by 
something lifting the mind above objects of mere 


sense, enlarging the conceptions, and exalting the 


general character. Some of these spectres, or 


| visions, of the Highlands of the old time seem almost 


like allegories. 

A farmer, whose high character gave him great 
influence in his elevated hamlet, lost his children, 
one after another; at last he lost a little child who 
had taken great hold on the father’s affections; the 
father’s grief was intemperate and quite unbounded. 
The death took place in the spring, when, although 
the sheep were abroad in the more inhabited 
Lowlands, they had to be preserved from the blasts 
of that high and stormy region in the cote. Ina 


| dismal, snowy evening, the man, unable to stifle 


his anguish, went out lamenting aloud; he went to 
the door of his sheep-cote to take a lamb he needed, 
He was as- 


unfrequented a place. He was plainly attired, but 
with a countenance singularly expressive of mildness 
and beneficence. The stranger, very singularly, 
asked the farmer what he did there amidst the tem- 
pest of such a night. The man was filled with awe, 
which he could not account for, but said he came 
there for a lamb. 

‘What kind of lamb do you mean to take ?”’ said 
the stranger. 


‘The very best I can find,’’ answered the farmer; 
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“but come into the house and share our evening 
meal,’’ 

“Do your sheep make any resistance when you 
take away the lamb, or any disturbance afterwards?” 

‘¢ Never,’ said the farmer. 

‘How differently am I treated,”’ said the traveller; 
‘when I come to visit my sheepfold, I take, as I am 
well entitled to take, the best lamb to myself, and 
my ears are filled with the clamour of discontent by 
those ungrateful sheep whom I have fed and watched 
and protected.” 

Perhaps the reader may, in some form, have met 
this story before, but we give it as it has come down 
from the mountains, ages since. 

But we must not dwell on these old superstitions 
of the Highlands, and tell the stories of visions of the 
dead, and how often, even in the stillness of noon, in 
the solitary place, while speaking of them, in an 
instant, even in the day time, they were beheld 
passing transiently or standing ready for conver- 
sation. We cannot attempt to elucidate the wonders 
of second sight, by which things distant or future 
are seen asif they were present: a seer driving home 
his cattle, or wandering in idleness, or musing in 
sunshine, is suddenly surprised by the appearance of 
a bridal ceremony or a funeral procession; a Mr. 
Keith drops down dead of an apoplexy from his 
chair, and an innkeeper declares that he saw that 
event three hours before! 

Dr. Macculloch, in his splendid descriptions of the 
Highlands, deals with these matters at length in a 
very jocular spirit; but the whole phenomena of 
Highland spiritualism has been a perplexity to many 
writers, who have been far enough from a disposition 
to yield themselves implicitly to all the vagaries of 
superstition; and we suppose that most readers are 
much better pleased to find a clearing up of some 
mysterious story than to remain beneath the im- 
pression of inexplicable mystery. 

But superstition in Scotland is rapidly on the 
wane; all the grosser superstitions are gone. Once 
it was the favoured region of wizards, witches, war- 
locks, fairies, brownies, and hobgoblins; they have 
all taken their departure. Spectres, as we said at the 
commencement of this paper, have not entirely left 
the scene, but the temper of the times in which we 
live leads us to feel most enjoyment when they are 
found to be divested of ghostly terrors, and to appear 
in flesh and bones. 

We have shown how fear operates when faith 
declines. A story is told of Mr. Fleming, who was, in 
his large building transactions, the first to introduce 
Scottish timber for purposes for which foreign wood 
had been previously employed. About the year 1753- 
54 he was at Kilmun—now, we believe, a fashion- 
able and well-built watering-place; then, a remote 
and secluded Highland hamlet. The accommodation 
was so bad that, instead of submitting to the preda- 
cious animals thirsting for the blood of the Low- 
lander, he chose to have a temporary bed put up in 
the burial-vault of the Argyle family, there to 
attempt to sleep surrounded by the peaceful coffins 
of departed dukes and duchesses. Could the most 
audacious modern disbeliever in ghosts dare this 
feat? While occupying this dark, and to cur ideas 
not attractive bedchamber, he on one occasion stepped 
out rather early on a fine Sabbath morning in his 
white night-dress, and, while indulging himself and 
giving a loud yawn, he was perceived by some sailors 
who were loitering near the tomb and waiting for a 





tide to carry their small craft, which was moored in 
the Holy Loch, to Greenock. The superstitious sailors, 
as may well be conceived, were quite appalled by the 
supposed apparition issuing from the charnel-house ; 
they instantly took to their heels, and, hurrying into 
their boat, set off to Greenock, where, on their arrival, 
they gave such a circumstantial account of the resur- 
rection of at least one of the Dukes of Argyle as to 
induce the authorities to make a formal-inquiry into 
the circumstance. 

Into the historical department of Scottish supersti- 
tion we have not permitted ourselves to enter ; it is a 
brief and very painful chapter in the history of fana- 
ticism, the story of the prosecutions for witchcraft, 
the shuddering recollections of which perpetuated 
themselves in the marvellous visions of Tam O’ 
Shanter in the old kirk of Alloway, 


‘* Where ghosts and owlets nightly sigh !” 


Every close in Edinburgh is haunted with weird 
old stories; and the memory of Major Weir has 
scarcely relinquished the awful hold it had upon 
even the better judgment of men. We are bold 
enough to think that Major Weir and his sister were 
a sorely much-abused old couple. 

Major Weir was one of the strictest of the old 
Scotch Presbyterians, a man of singular devoutness 
and exact Puritanic severity; he lived in the West 
Bow witb. his sister; a man mighty in prayer and 
heavenly gesture, and unsullied in reputation, he 
continued through many years, when, being seized 
with a severe illness, he made open and voluntary 
confession of having indulged im every kind of pos- 
sible and impossible wickedness. It was the day of 
wizards and witchcraft; upon his own and his sister’s 
confessions they were tried April 9th, 1670; ke was 
sentenced to be strangled and burnt, and his sister 
to be hanged; and the sentences were accordingly 
carried into execution. For a century and a half the 
neighbourhood was haunted by the memory of Major 
Weir; his memory lingers over the neighbourhood 
still, although the house in which he resided was 
probably pulled down. For many years it was 
deserted ; it was said to be haunted, and no one 
would live in it, until at last some hardy spirits 
attempted to do so, and, upon the first night’s attempt, 
were scared away. For a long time Major Weir and 
his sister haunted the imaginations of the people of 
the West Bow in the Lawn Market. His name figured 
in Sinclair’s ‘‘Invisible World Discovered,” and 
other such works. Of course, innumerable stories 
were told of him; his sister had said that all the 
major’s power iay in his staff; this was sentenced to 
be burnt also, but when it was cast into the fire it 
showed great indisposition to burn, and “gave several 
rare turnings.” 

Scott refers to this extraordinary instance in the 
story of Blind Willie’s Tale, which was, perhaps, 
partly derived from it. Robert Chambers, in his 
‘‘ Traditions of Edinburgh,”’ says that the conclusions 
of humanity in the present age are simply that the 
poor major was mad; his mind wrought upon by the 
diseased atmosphere around him, laden with notions 
of witchcraft and wizardry, and himself wrought up 
to an unnatural state of nervous excitement by over- 
strained theological notions, united, probably, to 
fastings and experiences almost monastic, produced 
on his mind the effects of monomania. We are not 
aware that anything was ever proved tending to sully 
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the innocence of the major’s character beyond his own 
solemn asseverations. 

We have not left ourselves much space to speak 
upon the more favourite and popular department of 
superstition—that of dreams. The words about 
dreams have not always been as wise as those of 
William Calder, of Strath-halladale, who used to 
say, ‘‘ When I have a pleasant dream I thank the 
Lord for it, and when it is unpleasant I thank Him 
that it was only a dream.” Many of our Scotch 
friends have had some experiences to give us from 
dreamland, tending to show the prevalence of a cer- 
tain kind of composition in the blood or temperament 
very favourable to a kind of spiritual communion. 

A Scotchman—a dear, but now departed, friend 
of the writer of this paper—used to tell how he 
early, when a very little child, lost his father. His 
mother had tenderly loved her husband. She was 
distracted ; she was desolate. All day long, and for 
many days, she lay as one stunned; she could not 
brook the loss; she could not live for herchild. One 
night she dreamed she was in a deep forest alone ; 
she could not see the path, nor know the way, but 
she knew she was in a forest. Suddenly a shining 
one stood before her. He was clad in white, but he 
was radiant, and he illuminated the forest. He 
revealed the path; he revealed himself. He held in 
his hand a golden wand, and with it he touched the 
left eye of the mourning widow, and she saw no 
longer the forest; all was lit up with heaven, with 
brightness, and there in the distance, beyond a doubt, 
was her husband, and he knew her, recognised her, 
and gave her his well-known smile. The stranger 
still stood by her side. 

‘‘Oh,” she said, ‘‘ touch the other eye!” 

She was all impatience. What might not that 
touch do?—bring her to him; bring him to her? 

‘‘ Better not,” said the white-robed shining one, 
‘‘better not.” 

But she still said, ‘‘ Do, do/ oh do!” 
was impatient. 

“Well,” he said, and he touched the other eye, 
and instantly all faded, the husband, the heaven, 
the stranger, and she woke to her lonely pillow. 

The reader may rely on this as a veritable dream, 
perhaps he will say a foolish dream, but, on the 
strength of it she arose and went forth to life and 
duty. The dream became cheerfulness, solace, and 
hope to her heart; her boy, in due time, took his 
degree in Edinburgh, became a minister, and was 
just one of the most beautiful spirits it has been the 
writer’s privilege to know. 

A lady, also a friend of the writer, from beyond 
Aberdeen, the daughter of a Presbyterian minister, 
and one who always seemed to have fairy blood in 
her veins, used to tell us of a dream she had before 
she was married, when living at home at her father’s 
manse. The pastor of the next parish, some several 
miles distant, was her uncle—her father’s brother. 
He was an unco’ dry old body, given over to studies 
of a very perplexing description; he was a weird 
comminglement of metaphysician and mathematician; 
nobody, even of his own family, saw much of him, 
week in and week out; he lived at the top of the 
house, in a remote study, surrounded by his books 
and diagrams, and working out his head-splitting 
calculations. His brother—the father of our friend 
—often told him that if he did not quit his evil ways, 
and become human, he, or somebody for him, 
“would sairly rue his weird.” One night, Sally, 


Her heart 
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his niece, and our friend, dreamed that she saw tho 
old manse in which her uncle lived just clean divide 
itself right in two, and one part seemed to come to- 
wards her father’s manse, and the other seemed to 
go off, she knew not whither; and she woke, but 
falling asleep again, she dreamed the same dream, 
She was a girl of about twenty years of age, and, 
when she woke in the morning, the dream so troubled 
her that she would give her father no rest until he 
sent off to the other manse to know if all were right 
there. On the way his messenger met some one 
coming to inform them that, during the night, the 
minister, her uncle, had been seized with fever—un- 
controllable madness—insanity! The end of the story 
was that the dear old manse in the moorlands was 
broken up. The wife and children came for a time 
to the other manse, while the poor shattered and 
broken body and mind were conveyed away to some 
asylum, where they also soon parted company in death. 
And so the manse, as in the dream, divided in two! 





REPUTATION. 
M ROLLIN’S name is now seldom mentioned 


except in connection with his well-known 
and still popular ancient history. But in his own 
day he was no mean authority on education and 
morals, and the general training of the young. 
Looking over lately some of his ‘‘ Essays’’ we found 
things worthy of being recalled. If somewhat for- 
mal, they are sensible and practical. Here is what 
he says about Reputation. 


Of all human advantages reputation is considered, 
even amongst the most reputable, as the dearest and 
most valuable; and in respect to which indifference, 
not to say contempt, is forbidden. In fact, what can 
we expect of any one who is careless of the opinion 
that the public, and especially the deserving, have 
of his conduct? It is not merely, as Cicero says, the 
result of pride and of insupportable arrogance, it is 
also the mark of a man without sensibility and honour. 

Not but that too keen a desire for praise, an eager 
and greedy one, which seems in a manner to beg 
it, so far from being the mark of a great mind, is 
the certain proof of a vain and fickle spirit, that feeds 
on the wind, and snatches at the shadow instead of 
the substance. Yet this is the weakness of the 
greater part of men, and sometimes of those who 
are justly distinguished for some particular merit, 
which induces them very often to search for glory 
where it is not to be found. 

Philip of Macedon had not a very fine taste in the 
choice of means whereby he might attain a repu- 
tation. He was ambitious of every kind of glory. 
He was as vain of the force of his eloquence as any 
debater. He recounted the victories that his chariots 
obtained in the Olympic games, and took great care 
to engrave them on his coinage. He gave lessons to 
players on instruments and pretended to reform the 
masters, one of whom gave him this witty reply, 
which, without offending him, was very fit for unde- 
ceiving him: ‘God grant that you may never be s0 
unfortunate, sir, as to know these things better than 
myself!’’ Yet he reproved his son on one occasion for 
having at a meal shown too much skill in music. 
‘* Are you not ashamed,”’ said he to him, “ of singing 
so well?” 
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REPUTATION. 


In fact, there are accomplishments that do credit 
to a private person, and in which one may excel who 
has no other duty, but which a prince ought to know 
but imperfectly, because the affectation of being too 
clever in them is degrading, as he ought to employ 
time in more serious and more important matters. 
Nero, who otherwise had skill and vivacity, has been 
blamed for having neglected works suitable to his 
rank, in order to amuse himself in sketching, paint- 
ing, singing, and chariot-driving. A prince who 
has a taste for real glory, does not aspire at such a 
reputation. He knows what things he ought to be 
attached to, and from what he ought to abstain; and 
whatever inclination he feels for the sciences, even 
the most exalted, he does not give himself up to 
them, but studies them like a prince—that is to say, 
with the sobriety and moderation Tacitus admired 
in his father-in-law Agricola: ‘‘He maintained in 
such pursuits,” said he, ‘‘ what is exceedingly diffi- 
cult, a wise moderation.” 

Cicero finds but a pitiful vanity in the secret plea- 
sure that Demosthenes felt at hearing himself praised 
when passing by a poor woman that sold herbs. 
Cicero himself was more sensible to praise than the 
Greek orator. He acknowledges it frankly on a 
certain occasion, and wonderfully describes the human 
heart. He was returning from Sicily, where he had 
been questor, with the thought that people in all 
Italy were speaking only of him, and that every- 
where they made mention of his questorship. Going 
along Ponzola, where the baths attracted many of 
the gentry, 

“Ts it a long time ago,”’ said some one to him, 
“that you came away from Rome? What news do 
they give there?” 

“T,” said he, quite surprised, ‘“‘return from my 
province!” 

“Yes,” replied the other; ‘I remember, from 
Africa.” 

“Not at all,” said Cicero, in a spiteful and angry 
tone, ‘‘it is from Sicily.” 

“What!” added a third, who pretended to be 
better informed than the others, ‘‘ don’t you know 
that he has been questor at Syracuse ?” 

Now it was not so, for he had been in another part 
of Sicily. Cicero, confused and ashamed, found no 
other expedient for hiding his mortification than that 
of mixing in the crowd, and he adds that this 
adventure was more serviceable to him than all the 
compliments that he had expected. 

It does not appear, however, that he was afterwards 
less inclined to search for praise. Everybody knows 
with what care he seized every occasion for speaking 
of himself, even to an insupportable degree. But 
nothing marks his character better than his letter to 
the historian Lucceius, in which he reveals ingenu- 
ously and without reserve his own weakness with 
respect to praise. He urged him to write the history 
of his consulship, and to publish it during his life, 
“in order,” said he, ‘that being better known by 
men I may myself enjoy my glory and my reputa- 
tion; and that others during my life may know me 
from your books, and I while living may enjoy my 
own extension of glory.” He entreats him not to 
confine himself scrupulously to the rigid laws of 
history, to concede something to friendship even at 
the expense of truth, and not to fear saying of him 
better than perhaps he thought. Such are almost all 
men without knowing it. For according to Cicero’s 
account of himself he was very far from such weak- 
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ness. ‘There is nothing vain in me,” said he to 
Brutus. ‘‘ Nobody,” said he again, when writing to 
Cato, ‘‘ has ever been less sensible than myself to the 
flattery and vain approbation of people. If any one 
was ever disinclined by nature, and still more, as I 
really believe, by reason and by education, to the vain 
applause and talk of men, I certainly am such.” 

In order to perceive how much littleness and 
weakness there is in vanity, we have only to observe 
and consider how much greatness of mind and what 
nobleness there is in the opposite conduct. Some 
anecdotes will make us the better understand it, and 
I will group them under three heads :— 

1. Of enduring praise unwillingly, and speaking 
of one’s self with modesty. 

This quality, which seems to cast a veil on the most 
noble actions, and cares only to cover them over, serves 
notwithstanding to raise them the more, and to give 
them a lustre which renders them more distinguished. 
Niger, who took the title of emperor, in the eastern 
division of the Roman empire, refused the panegyric 
which they wished to pronounce in his praise, and he 
rendered himself still more worthy of them by the 
motives of his refusal. 

“Make,” said he, ‘‘ a panegyric on our old generals, 
in order that what they did may teach us what 
we ought to do; for it is only jesting to make 
the eulogium of a living man, and especially of 
a prince; this is not praising him because he has 
done well, but it is flattering him, to get some reward 
from him. As for myself, I wish to be loved during 
my life, and to be praised after my death.” 

‘‘ They,” says M. Nicole in his essays on morality, 
‘who have heard the two greatest men of this age 
(M. le Prince and M. de Turenne) speak of the war, 
have always been charmed with the modesty of their 
remarks. No one has ever remarked that there came 
from them on this subject the slightest word that 
might make them to be suspected of vanity. They 
have always been heard in doing justice to others, 
and never to themselves, and one might often have 
thought, on hearing them give an account of the 
battles in which they had the greatest share by their 
conduct and by their valour, that they were not even 
present in the conflict, or that they had remained there 
without doing anything. Those who are seen 80 
eager on some occasions when they have distinguished 


| themselves, to astonish all the world, as Cicero did by 





his consulship, cause to be seen by this that merit is 
hardly natural to them, and that they need great 


| efforts to raise their minds up to the state in which 


they are so glad to be seen. But there is much more 
greatness in not parading our greatest actions, so 
that they may seem to have escaped from us, and 
that they originate so naturally from the tempera- 
ment of the mind that it does not seem to perceive 
them.” 

2. Of willingly contributing to the fair reputation 
of others. 

Scipio Africanus, in order to obtain for his brother 
the carrying on of the war that they were going to 
make against Antiochus the Great, engaged to serve 
under him as one of his lieutenants. In this sub- 
ordinate employment, far from thinking to share with 
his brother the honour of victory, he made it a 
duty and a pleasure to leave to him the whole glory 
of it, and to consider him quite equal to himself by 
the defeat of an enemy not less to be feared than 
Hannibal, and by obtaining for him the surname of 
Asiaticus, a title as glorious as that of Africanus. 
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Marcus Aurelius, with equal delicacy, and by a 
disinterestedness of glory as generous, refused the 
pleasure that he had in his power of conducting to 
the East Lucilla his daughter, whom he was going to 
give in marriage to Lucius Verus, then occupied in 
making war against the Parthians. He was afraid 
of damping by his presence the rising reputation of 
his future son-in-law, and of appearing to attain, 
to his prejudice, the honour of having ended this 
important war. We know with what fidelity and 
submission Cyrus related to Cyaxarus, his uncle and 
father-in-law, all the glory of his exploits; with what 
circumspection Agricola, who eompleted the conquest 
of England, gave due honour to his superiors for all 
his success, and with what modesty he yielded a part 
of his reputation in order to raise theirs. Plutarch 
relates the conduct so full of moderation which he 
observed himself in the deputation with which he 
was entrusted on the part of his town to the pro- 
consul of the province. His cuileague having been 
obliged to rest on the way, he alone undertook the 
duty and succeeded in it. On his return, when he 
was about to render in public an account of his em- 
bassy, his father advised him not to speak in his own 
name only, but to express himself as if his colleague 
was present, and as if they had concerted together 
and executed everything; and the motive of such 
wise counsel was that such a proceeding is not only 
just and human, but takes from the glory of success 
that envy which is accustomed to irritate and afflict. 
What Cicero has said of the perfect unity between 
Hortensius and himself, of the mutual care they ob-- 
served in aiding one another in the noble career of 
the bar, by communicating reciprocally their expe- 
rience and assisting one another, is a very rare ex- 
ample among persons of the same profession, and 
well worthy of being imitated at all times. A his- 
torian remarks that Atticus, their common friend, 
was the knot and tie of this close intimacy, and that 
it was he that caused the )’vely emulation for glory 
which was found between these two illustrious 
orators not to be spoiled by base sentiments of envy 
and jealousy. 

Lelius, an intimate friend of the second Scipio, had 
pleaded on two different occasions a very important 
cause; and the judges had twice ordered more ample 
evidence. Some parties exhorting Lelius not to be 
discouraged, he persuaded them to place the business 
in the hands of Galba, who was more fitted to plead 
than himself, because he spoke with more force and 
energy. In fact, Galba, in a single audience, carried 
off all the suffrages, and triumphantly gained his 
cause. It must be acknowledged that such disinte- 
restedness, in the case of reputation, has something 
in it noble; but, says Cicero, it was the custom of 
those times to render without scruple justice to the 
merits of others. 

I have always admired the uprightness and in- 
tegrity of the mind of Virgil, who was not afraid, by 
introducing Horace to the patronage of Meczenas, 
of giving himself a rival who might dispute with 
him the glory of a great mind, and if not sup- 
planting him altogether, at least divide with him the 
favours and good graces of their common protector ; 
but, says Horace, people did not misconduct them- 
selves at the house of Meczenas. Never was there 
a house more removed from base designs, or where 
they lived in a manner more pure and noble. The 
merit and credit of one gave not umbrage to another. 
Every one knew his place and was content. 
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3. Of sacrificing one’s reputation to public utility, 

There are occasions when a deserving man, jn 
order to preserve his integrity, is obliged to sacrifice 
his reputation ; when, in order not to give up his 
conscience, he must for a time give up renown, and 
when he must proceed with firmness where his duty 
calls him, in spite of reproaches and infamy, despising 
courageously the contempt that may be expressed. 
Nothing shows better that he is on virtue’s side, and 
that he seeks virtue, than a sacrifice so generous, 
and which costs nature so much. Plutarch mentions 
that Pericles, on an occasion when all the citizens 
were crying out against him and were condemnin 
his conduct, was like a skilful pilot who, during the 
tempest, attends only to the rules of his art in order 
to save the vessel, and who despises the tears, the 
cries, the entreaties of all the passengers; and 
Pericles, he says, after having taken all precautions 
for the safety of the State, followed his own plan, 
caring little for the murmurs, the complaints, the 
threats, the injurious songs, the raillery, the insults, 
and the accusations brought against him. 

Those were salutary counsels that the wise Fabius 
gave to the consul Paulus Emilius when about to set 
out for the army. He exhorted him to despise the 
raillery and the unjust reproaches of his colleague, 
to rise above the rumours which might injure his 
reputation, and to disregard the efforts that they 
would make to decry and dishonour him. This was 
the plan that Fabius himself had followed in the war 
against Hannibal, and which saved the republic. 
Notwithstanding the insult that Minutius had 
done him, the most acute that can be imagined, he 
drew him out of the hands of Hannibal, laying aside 
his resentment, and consulting only his zeal for the 
public welfare. 

These are common examples, but they have scarcely 
any followers. People do not serve the State with 
truthful motives, and often they serve it but for their 
own interest. At the least affront they leave the 
service, and this affront is often grounded on a false 
impression, which is felt for even a very legitimate 
preference. There are few who speak and think 
like that Lacedemonian who, not being chosen mem- 
ber of a public council, said that he rejoiced that 
more than three hundred citizens had been found 
reore worthy than himself. 





Parieties. 


TESTAMENTARY CoNFESSION oF Fartit. —In old forms of 
wills it was not unusual to insert pious professions of faith. 
Sometimes these were genuine utterances of the testator, but 
more commonly they were stereotype formulas supplied by the 
lawyer. These declarations are seldom made now, which 
renders more noticeable the request of an eminent medical man, 
who was lost to the profession and to scionce last year. Dr. 
Tilbury Fox left a written request that it should be reported of 
him in any obituary notice which might appear in the 
** Lancet,” of which 4 was editor: ‘‘I die a Christian in the 
now, I fear, much despised sense of that term, a ‘simple be- 
liever in Jesus Christ as a personal living and loving Saviour, 
without any righteousness of my own, but perfect and secure 1 
His ; and that ‘I know in whem I have believed, and am per 
suaded that He is able to keep that which I have committed to 
Him until that day.’” Dr. Tilbury Fox’s fear as to the rarity 
of faith akin to his own was certainly groundless. The medical 
profession may show some notorious sceptics, but contains 
among its higher grades, as it always has done, a large number 
of earnest and exemplary Christians, in the evangelical sense of 
that term. 





